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Plans for Missouri 


| alley Development 


Woray Bill Calls for Program 
Along Lines of Tennessee 


Valley Authority 
OTHER PROJECTS ARE UNDER STUDY 


Designed for Flood Control, Soil 
- Conservation, Navigation, Irri- 
gation and Electricity 


Senate bill 555, introduced by Sena- 
for Murray of Montana and now in 
the hands of the Commerce Commit- 
tee, is a measure of far-reaching im- 
prtance. Its ambitious purposes are 
lated in its title. It is called a bill 
fo establish a Missouri Valley Au- 
ty to provide for unified water 
‘ 1 and resource development on 
Missouri River and surrounding 
bgion in the interest of the control 
iad prevention of floods, the promo- 
> of navigation and reclamation of 
public lands, the promotion of 
type farming, the development 
@ the recreational possibilities and 
the promotion of the general welfare 
the area, the strengthening of the 
ational defense, and for other pur- 
1 ” 


‘If this bill stood alone, if there were 
plans to extend the program out- 
ed by Senator Murray, the measure 

Would, even so, be of. national im- 

ce. The area which it seeks to 

ward and develop; that is, the 

of the Missouri River, covers 

xth of the total land area of the 

States, and about one-eighth 

tthe people of America live in the 
region. 


Missouri Valley Plan 


while this Missouri Valley Au- 

atity bill is a separate and inde- 
ent measure for the Senate to 
der, it is in reality a part of a 

hal program, a program of con- 
Mling floods and developing the re- 
lirces of a large-number of the great 

Mer systems of the country. This 
i, which is strongly supported by 
faident Roosevelt, would, if put into 
effect, cover most of the nation. 
Pad of this work has already been 
In 1933 the Tennessee Valley 

: rity was established, and this 
ore hment agency has built a series 
@ams on the Tennessee River and 
i Aributaries to prevent floods. It 
ken steps to prevent soil erosion. 

ty 8 planted 150,000,000 trees in 
pemons where the forests had been 
bel _down. It has encouraged the 
ba ng of crops best suited to the 
has used the water of the rivers 

‘® merate electricity and has sold 
Electricity to municipalities and 
We users. The electric power has 
Used as fuel by private companies 
‘Many new industries have been 
it to the Valley, and the Tennes- 
River has been opened to navi- 
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America makes plans for the conservation of her resources 





Making Our Opiniens Effective 


By Walter E. Myer 


It is hard enough to get an idea in our minds, but harder yet to do anything about 
the ideas we have. Most of us have information on many subjects. We study 
problems and have opinions about what should be done with them. But too often 
we stop at that. Perhaps we are timid or lazy or don’t know just what steps to 
take, so we make no attempt to put our ideas to use or to make our opinions 
effective. 

Nearly everyone is interested these days in preventing future wars. Most 
people think that some kind of international organization should be formed to 
preserve peace. Many have fairly definite ideas about the problems which must 
be solved if peace is to be permanent. But it isn’t enough for us merely to have 
opinions. We must express them. We must help to build public opinion and 
to make it effective. In that way, we really practice democracy. 

We received a letter the other day from a group of students who are doing 
something about their ideas. The students of the Orrville (Alabama) High School 
had read in our publications about the work of the Student Federalists. They 
became interested in the activities of the Federalists but, they write, “there was 
no one to promote the idea in our school.” They then tell us how they translated 
their desire to do something into a positive program of action. Their letter con- 
tinues: 

“Recently we learned that Harris Wofford (former president of the Student 
Federalists) was stationed at nearby Craig Field, and we invited him to speak at 
our school. After hearing him, we are starting a chapter which is the first in 
Alabama. We feel it a great opportunity and we are going to do our part in spread- 
ing it to other parts of the state.” 

It would be a fine thing if students everywhere felt a similar urge to do some- 
thing about their ideas and convictions. It need not be for the same cause that 
the Orrville students are working. You may be interested in some other movement 
or program of action. You may want to center your attention upon the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals or upon the probiem of full employment after the war or 
upon any one of a dozen public problems. The point is that you should be inter- 
ested in some public problem and you should do something about your interest. 


If you can bring in an outside leader for inspiration and suggestions, as the 
Orrville students did, well and good. If you cannot do that, you should develop 
leadership at home. If no one else will give you a push, step forward yourself 
and orgenize a discussion club. If you ever expect to be a leader of opinion, get 
started right away in that direction. Remember that your opinions, however 
worthy they may be, are ineffectual until you put them to work. 


American Republics 
Hold Mexico Parley 


Foreign Ministers Meet in Mexico 
City to Discuss Problems 
of War and Peace 


ARGENTINE RELATIONS A BIG ISSUE 


Support of Latin America Is Sought 
for Proposed United Nations 
Security Organization 


Even before President Roosevelt had 
returned to Washington from the his- 
tory-making conference in the Crimea, 
the eyes of the world shifted to Mexico 
City, where the foreign ministers of all 
the Latin American countries—except 
Argentina—and of the United States 
gathered for a meeting which, Secre- 
tary Stettinius said, would have results 
as important as those of the Big Three 
meeting at Yalta. Mexico City has 
been described as the New World’s 
dress rehearsal for “the drama that 
will open at San Francisco at the end 
of April.” 

The conference at Mexico City is a 
meeting of the foreign ministers of 
the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Officially the conference was 
called to discuss the “Problems of War 
and Peace.” And indeed the foreign 
ministers will discuss many issues re- 
lating to the final stages ef the war, 
but their principal emphasis will be 
upon methods of cooperating to insure 
the peace. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of these will deal with the inter- 
national security organization and the 
attitude of the Latin American coun- 
tries toward the San Francisco con- 
ference of April 25, and with the eco- 
nomic problems which will come with 
the peace. 


Argentina Not Present 


Throughout the deliberations at 
Mexico City, the absence of Argentina 
will be acutely felt. That country was 
not invited to send its foreign minister 
to the conference. Consequently a dis- 
cussion of the future relations of the 
other American republics with Argen- 
tina is bound to loom large in the dis- 
cussions in the Mexican capital. If a 
formula cannot be worked out whereby 
the Argentines can be lined up with 
the other American nations on the 
problems of war and peace, the confer- 
ence will have failed to accomplish one 
of its major objectives. 

As the conference opened, there 
were several encouraging signs point- 
ing to improved relations with Argen- 
tina. While the “colonels’ clique”— 
the group of Army officers who under 
the domination of Vice President Juan 
Peron run the government—are still 
in control in Buenos Aires, they have 
recently shown a greater willingness 
to cooperate with the United Nations. 
Not only has Argentina severed diplo- 
matic relations with Germany and 
Japan, but she has during the last two 
weeks threatened to declare war upon 


(Concluded on page 2) 
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Inter-American Conference in Mexico City 


Germany. The Argentine government 
has used vigorous language in protest- 
ing against Germany’s holding certain 
Argentine diplomats, calling the re- 
fusal to release them “a hostile act.” 
Buenos Aires has also taken strong 
economic measures against the Ger- 
mans—measures which would imme- 
diately be followed by a declaration of 
war on Germany’s part if that country 
were in a position to take on any more 
enemies, 

The reasons behind these latest acts 
on the part of the Argentine govern- 
ment are not clear. It is difficult for 
many American statesmen to under- 
stand why a government which a few 
months ago showed such hostility to 
the United Nations and such sympathy 
for the Axis should all of a sudden 
change its position so completely. 
One explanation is that the Peron gov- 


(Continued from page 1) 


America. She spends more than half 
the total South American expenditure 
on education and fully three-fourths of 
her 13 million people can read and 
write—an excellent record for a conti- 
nent with relatively low educational 
standards. 

It is useless to speak of inter-Amer- 
ican solidarity for peace so long as 
a basis of understanding cannot be 
reached with the most powerful of the 
South American countries. There are 
many who feel that to reach such un- 
derstanding, the United States will 
have to alter its policy toward Argen- 
tina. That policy has consisted of 
applying political and economic pres- 
sure to Argentina. On the political 
side, we have shown our displeasure 
with the Buenos Aires government ard 
its failure to cooperate with the Allies 
by withdrawing our ambassador and 


danger of forming two hostile blocs of 
nations in the hemisphere. 

Defenders of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration’s policy reply that to have acted 
otherwise toward Argentina would 
have played into the hands of our 
enemies because Argentina was actu- 
ally aiding the Germans. They point 
to the fact that Argentina was selling 
war goods to Germany, through Spain, 
was engaging in a pro-Axis, anti- 
Allied campaign of propaganda, and 
was harboring enemy agents whose 
activities were resulting in the loss of 
American lives. 

Whether this policy has been wise 
or not, it is agreed by all that a satis- 
factory solution must be found to the 
Argentine question if the great weight 
of the American nations is to be 
thrown effectively into the effort to 
establish machinery for permanent 





Demonstration in Buenos Aires, Argentine capital, in favor of closer cooperation with the United Nations 


ernment is eager to show the Mexico 
City conference that it wishes to co- 
operate with the rest of the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere so that it may 
have a voice in the peace settlement. 
Argentina’s postwar prosperity will 
depend to a large extent upon friendly 
relations with the United Nations, 
especially the United States and Great 
Britain, and for that reason, it is said, 
she is now attempting to iron out the 
difficulties. 

Certainly no question confronting 
the Mexico City conference is of 
greater importance than that of re- 
establishing friendly relations with 
Argentina. Next to the United States, 
that country is the most powerful na- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere. Al- 
though she has only one-tenth of the 
population of Latin America and is 
only one-third as large as Brazil, her 
relative strength is far greater than 
these figures indicate. She has the 
highest degree of economic develop- 
ment, with more than half the railroad 
mileage and traffic, more than half the 
automobiles and trucks, and nearly 
half the foreign trade of all South 


by using the most caustic language to 
condemn the government. Both Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and former Secretary 
of State Hull have denounced that gov- 
ernment in the strongest terms. 

On the economic side, equally strong 
pressure has been exerted by our gov- 
ernment. Last summer, all Argentine 
gold deposits in this country were 
blocked, or frozen, with the result that 
Argentina could not use them for com- 
mercial purposes. All United States 
ships were forbidden to take on car- 
goes in Argentina, and other restric- 
tions were placed upon our trade with 
that country. The cooperation of tlie 
other American nations in this policy 
of pressure has been sought. 

This policy has been sharply criti- 
cized by such men as former Under- 
secretary of State Sumner Welles, who 
argues that it has placed obstacles 
in the way of inter-American coopera- 
tion and brought United States-Ar- 
gentina relations to the worst point in 
their history. They charge that it has 
irritated the Argentines and caused 
them to attempt to line up other South 
American countries, thus creating the 


peace. The chances of success at the 
San Francisco conference in April 
will be greatly enhanced if Argentina 
can be brought into line by that time 
and the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere can speak with a united voice. 

Despite the absence of Argentina, 
the attempt will be made at Mexico 
City to reach agreement on the policy 
which the American nations will take 
on the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 
when they are discussed at San Fran- 
cisco. It is known that many of the 
Latin American countries want 
changes in the proposed international 
organization. They are particularly 
eager to have revisions made which 
will give greater influence to the 
smaller nations. They de not want a 
world organization in which the small 
nations will be under the domination 
of the Big Three, or Big Four, or Big 
Five. 

It will be the task of Secretary of 
State Stettinius, Assistant Secretary 
Nelson Rockefeller, and the other 
United States delegates to Mexico 
City to work out a policy which will 
be satisfactory to the Latin Americans. 


—— 


Much of the success of the conference 
will depend upon the ability of our 
representatives to accomplish this ob. 
jective. There is a feeling on the part 
of many of the Latin Americans that 
they have not been sufficiently cop. 
sulted on peace plans. Rightly or 
wrongly, the Latin Americans have 
come to feel that Washington has pre! 
sumed to speak for all the American 
republics and considerable ill feeling 
has resulted from this attitude. At 
Mexico City this feeling must be over. 
come if success is to come from the 
conference. Sumner Welles, in a re. 
cent column in the Washington Post, 
states the challenge as follows: 

If this government adopts the attitude 
that the Ceabauten Oaks proposals are 
not subject to change and that the plans 
already agreed upon by the major powers 
must be signed “on the dotted line” by 
all other natiens, serious repercussions 
will be inevitable. 

Neo peoples of the world have in the 
past m more sincerely devoted to the 
cause of world peace and to the cause of 
international organization than the Latin 
American republics. They support teday 
the general scheme of international or- 
ganization as pledged by the major 
powers at Dumbarton Oaks. But they 
are not prepared to accept blindly a 
charter for world organization in the 
drafting of which they have played no 
part, and when ~ been afforded 
no opportunity of furthering their own 
views as to the safeguards which the 
American republics as a whole should 
obtain in such an organization. 

As important as an agreement on 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals is that 
of solving the economic problems which 
all the Latin American countries will 
face as soon as the war is over. One of 
the big items before the foreign min- 
isters and their advisers at Mexico 
City deals with the problems of eco- 
nomic adjustments from war to peace. 

The Latin American countries have 
made a mighty contribution toward 
victory by supplying the Allies with 
many of the materials they need. Raw 
materials of all kinds have been sup- } 
plied in abundance, such as tin, copper, 
manganese, and rubber, together with 
beef, wool, wheat, vegetable oils, and 
a score of other vital products. 

When the war is over, the Latin 
American republics will face severe 
economic collapse unless foreign mat- 
kets can be feund for many of these 
products. The problem is particularly 
pressing because most of the nations 
to the south depend for their pros- 
perity upon one or two crops or prod- 
ucts and the failure to find markets 
for these products will result in acute 
depression. 

We cannot absorb as many of these 
products after the war as we are now 
using, but we must find ways of buying } 
large quantities of them if the Latin 
American countries are to be in 4 
position to purchase our manufactured 
goods. It will be one of the purposes 
of the delegates at Mexico City to dis- 
cuss trade arrangements whereby post- 
war trade among the nations of 
hemisphere will be stimulated. This 
will involve such complex questions 
as tariffs, foreign investments, inter- 
American monetary plans, and many 
others. Many of these problems must 
be dealt with on a world basis; others 
can be tackled by the American 14 
tions themselves, and that is one of the 
jobs now being undertaken in Mexico. 

The Mexico City conference thus be- 
comes a testing ground to determine 
whether nations, through cooperation, 
can solve, on a regional basis, maBy 
the problems which must be faced later 
on a world scale. 
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Avila Camacho 





HE host at the Inter-American Con- 

ference on Problems of War and 
Peace in Mexico City, elected presi- 
dent of the conference, is Mexican 
Foreign Minister, Ezequiel Padilla. 
Having lived and visited in the United 
States, he is better known here than 
most of our southern neighbors. 

Padilla has described American 
democracy as “the best democracy in 
the world.” He has worked faithfully 
and effectively to further inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation, but his domestic ac- 
complishments during the more than 
20 years he has spent in public life in 
Mexico have won him many admirers 
in his own country. 

Padilla was born in a small mountain 
village on December 31, 1890. His 
father was a poor lawyer, whose wife 
taught school after his death in order 
to help educate her son. By repeatedly 
winning scholarships, Ezequiel Padilla 
managed to study law at the Univer- 
sity ef Mexico and at the Sorbonne in 
Paris. Returning to Mexico he helped 
overthrow the 30-year dictatorship of 
Porfirio Diaz and later worked and 
fought as secretary to one of Pancho 
Villa’s generals, escaping to study law 
in New York City when Villa was de- 
feated. 

Since 1922 Padilla has been a politi- 
cal figure identified in Mexico with 
improved education and labor legisla- 
tion. He is also considered an author- 
ity on law and foreign affairs. Of 
Indian ancestry, Padilla is rapidly 
forging ahead as one of the leading 
statesmen of the New World. 


* 7 * * * 


ANUEL AVILA CAMACHO, who 
has been president of Mexico 
since December 1, 1940, attained polit- 
ical prominence during years spent as 
a revolutionary soldier. His father 
was a farmer in the state of Puebla. 
He left the study of accountancy to 
me a second lieutenant and even- 
tually rese to the highest rank in the 
army, that of division general. 

As Secretary of National Defense in 
the cabinet of President Cardenas, 
Avila Camacho turned to the United 
States for military supplies and built 
Up a modern army. In spite of his 
military achievements, his main tal- 
ents have been as an arbitrator, as evi- 
denced by the success with which he 
has reconciled the interests of his sup- 
porters who include conservatives, la- 
bor, and agricultural forces. 

Camacho is a big man with black 
hair and eyes, bushy eyebrows and a 

&, rather plump face. Serious and 
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Ezequiel Padilla 


studious, he hates excesses or ex- 
tremes. He is a firm supporter of 
democracy and a good friend of the 
United States. 


* *” * * * 


ETULIO VARGAS, President of 

the vast Portuguese-speaking na- 
tion of Brazil, is another strong sup- 
porter of hemispheric solidarity whose 
career has been largely founded on his 
revolutionary and military activities. 
Born in the southern state, Rio Grande 
do Sul, in 1883, he grew up on the 
frontier plains where he became as 
skillful with a horse and lasso as were 
the gauchos with whom he rode. 

At 16 he entered the army, then 
studied to be an officer at the Rio Pardo 
Military College, but later turned to 
the study of law. He established a law 
practice in the town where he was 
born, and by 1926 had risen through 
the local and national legislatures to 
the post of Minister of Finance. He 
had fought in several revolutions and 
gained the rank of lieutenant colonel, 
and in 1930 he led the revolution which 
made him president. 

By calling off elections in 1937, dis- 
solving the legislature and all political 
parties, Vargas has achieved dicta- 
torial power. Although many observ- 
ers have believed that he would fellow 
the pattern of other Latin American 
rulers and postpone elections indefi- 
nitely, plans are now under way for 
elections and fer the reestablishment 
of freedom of speech and of the press. 

Vargas is extremely popular with 
most Brazilians, who admire him for 
his good humor, his political abilities, 
and his skill in increasing Brazil’s in- 
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Ramon Grau San Martin 


Juan Domingo Peron 


Latin American Leaders 


fluence among the nations of the world. 
Vargas works hard, usually 14 to 16 
hours a day, is enthusiastic about avia- 
tion and the United States and has 
been one of the hemisphere’s leading 
supporters of the cause of the United 


Nations. 
* * * * * 


S the political life of Brazil is domi- 
nated by the personality of Var- 
gas, so is that of Argentina controlled 
by one man—Colonel Juan Domingo 
Peron. Although the presidency of 
South America’s most powerful coun- 
try is in the hands of Edelmiro Far- 
rell, it is Peron who pulls the strings 
and determines Argentina’s domestic 
and foreign policies. Officially, he 
holds the posts of vice president, min- 
ister of war, and minister of labor. 
Peron came into the limelight of 
Argentine politics following the rev- 
olution of June 1943, which placed 
dictatorial powers in the hands of the 
so-called “colonels’ clique.” If, as 
promised, elections are held later this 
year, it seems likely that Peron will 
be the leading contender for the presi- 
dency. 

Son of a wealthy rancher, Juan 
Peron has had a long professional 
military career. He became an army 
officer at an early age. He organized 
the GUO (Group of United Officers) 
with the idea of staffing the Argentine 
government with young officers who 
were hardworking and extremely na- 
tionalistic. 

Peron has shown a close affinity for 
many of the features of totalitarian 
government as practiced in Germany 
and has publicly stated that certain 
aspects of totalitarianism could be ap- 





acue 


Getulio Vargas 


plied to Argentina. Under his guid- 
ance the “colonels’ clique” has indeed 
followed the Nazi pattern by destroy- 
ing political opposition, labor unions, 
and civil liberties. 


* + * * * 


RGENTINA’S western neighbor, 
Chile, has been undergoing in- 
ternal troubles which have demanded 
the attention of President Juan An- 
tonio Rios, who is himself a strong 
supporter of Pan-American solidarity. 
In spite of his experience as a lawyer, 
banker, and statesman, Rios has been 
unable to solve the problem of eco- 
nomic distress and a rising cost of 
living which is making life difficult for 
the workers, particularly in the mining 
and industrial sections of the country. 
Rios was born in a coal mining 
village, received a good education, and 
after studying law was admitted to the 
bar in 1914. He has been active in the 
Radical party, which is fairly con- 
servative in spite of its name. Besides 
having served several terms in the 
National Congress, Rios has held the 
cabinet posts of minister of the in- 
terior and minister of justice. He 
feels that his greatest achievements 
were made when he was president of 
the National Mortgage Bank. There 
he helped build up industry and agri- 
culture. 

Although the government of Chile 
has remained essentially demecratic, 
the political confusion which resulted 
last year when Rios lost the support 
of his own Radical party is considered 
a dangerous admission of weakness 
which might encourage military revolt. 


* > * + ~ 


R. RAMON GRAU SAN MARTIN, 
Cuba’s president since October 
1944, has been an important figure 
in Cuban revolutionary circles since 
1927. At that time he resigned his 
post as professor of physiology at the 
University of Havana and went to 
prison with his students who were 
demonstrating against the govern- 
ment. A successful doctor by profes- 
sion, Grau has been forthright in the 
expression of his political ideals, and 
his integrity has won him the devoted 
following which returned him to office 
last year. 

Tall, with gray hair and friendly 
brown eyes, Grau is a scholarly gentle- 
man who stands for internal develop- 
ment of Cuba, Pan-American soli- 
darity, and fair treatment of foreign 
capital. Whether he remains long in 
office depends not only on his adminis- 
trative ability, which some question, 
but on the wishes of Fulgencio Batista, 
the ex-President and former dictator 
who is still the most powerful political 
figure in Cuba. 
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ALLIED TARGET.  Hitler’s hide-away 


Berchtesgaden, in the Bavarian Alps, has been attacked 


by Allied bombers based in Italy. 


Approaching the Climax 


In what may be the final great offen- 
sive of the Western Front, the Amer- 
ican First and Ninth Armies have 
launched their long-awaited assault 
against the Germans. Preceded by 
one of the greatest artillery barrages 
of the war and accompanied by mighty 
air protection, the two American 
armies crossed the Roer River in the 
early morning of February 23 and 
swept into such key German cities as 
Juelich and Dueren, thus resuming 
where they were stalled last Decem- 
ber when the great German counter- 
offensive was launched. 

The new drive is aimed at the Rhine 
and Cologne and the industrial Rhine- 





NOTICE ~ 
The attention of all teachers is 
called to an announcement which 
appears on page two of The Civic 
Leader for March 5. 











land. Our forces will be handicapped 
by the intricate defenses which the 
Germans have erected since our armies 
were stalled last winter. Whether the 
main Allied weight in the west will 
center upon this front is unknown as 
we go to press, although most military 
commentators feel that it will be. For 
several weeks, the northern and south- 
ern flanks of the Western Front have 
been pushed forward. In the north, 
the Canadian First Army has been 
steadily pushing forward toward the 
Ruhr, and in the south, General Pat- 
ton’s Third Army has made substan- 
tial gains in the Saar. 

As a prelude to the new mighty 
offensive in the west, the greatest air 
fleet ef the war was sent into action 
against the transportation system of 
the Reich. Not only were the main 
railroad centers plastered by British 
and American bombers, but the second- 
ary lines as well. The objective of 
this knockout blow was to prevent the 
Germans from moving men and sup- 
plies up te beth the eastern and the 
western fronts. 

While no spectacular gains have been 
made by the Russians, there is a gen- 





eral feeling that the Red 
Armies are poised for 
their all-out attack upon 
Berlin. The capture of 
Posen, in western Po- 
land, has opened one of 
the main transportation 
centers of the east and 
Russian supplies are now 
moving through that city 
in vast quantities. The 
Germans probably de- 
scribed the present situa- 
tion accurately when 
they called it the “deci- 
sive” phase of the war. 


Iwo Jima 


The attack on Iwo 
Jima has established our 
forces on the lowest rung 
of a 750-mile ladder of 
islands stretching north 
from the Marianas group 
to Tokyo. Iwo, in the 
Voleanos, is important 
for its strategic position 
and for its two air bases. 
From these fields, the 
Japanese harassed our 
B-29 concentrations in the Marianas, 
725 miles away. Now from these same 
air bases our long-range fighter planes 
will take off to protect the B-29’s and 
to guard our Marianas bases from 
Japanese air attack. They will also 
serve as bases for B-24 Liberators. 

Iwo Jima is the only important 
member of the Volcano group. A tiny 
stretch of rock only eight square miles 
in area, it is a dreary place, subject 
to earthquakes and typhoons. The 
few people who inhabited it before the 
war were able to raise a little sugar 
cane and a few vegetables, but ob- 
tained the major part of their food 
supply by fishing. 

North of Iwo Jima are the 27 tiny 
Bonin Islands. Since the entire land 
area of these islands does not equal 
30 square miles, most of them are too 
small to be of military significance. 
Few have enough flat land for air- 
strips, but Chichi Jima, largest of the 


ACME 


fortress at 


group, has a usable harbor, formed by . 


the crater of a submerged volcano. 
The naval base developed here by the 
Japanese has now been neutralized by 
American air supremacy on Iwo. Be- 


tween the Bonins and Japan, the seven 
Izu Islands form the final rung of the 
island ladder to Tokyo. : 

Our assault on Iwo Jima has in- 
volved the fiercest fighting yet seen in 
the Pacific. According to Vice Ad- 
miral Richmond Kelly Turner, inva- 
sion commander in chief, the Japanese 
made it the best defended fixed posi- 
tion in the world. 


Manpower Developments 


Congress has been reconsidering the 
idea of a labor draft since the House 
passed the May-Bailey bill bringing the 
nation’s manpower under a set of rigid 
restrictions. Swayed by the disap- 
proval of both labor and management 
for any form of labor draft, the Senate 
is now trying to solve the manpower 
problem with the milder Kilgore-O’Ma- 
honey bill. 

This measure places control of the 
working force in the hands of the War 
Manpower Commission. Unlike the 
May-Bailey bill, it does not freeze 
workers in their jobs. However, it 
would impose heavy penalties upon 
those who violate orders issued by the 
Manpower Commission, such as em- 
ployers who hoard workers and em- 
ployees who change jobs without 
authorization. 

Although the Kilgore-O’Mahoney 
bill promises to find some degree of 
favor with union and business inter- 
ests, it is highly disapproved by War 
and Navy Department leaders who 
feel that stronger measures are nec- 
essary. Secretary of War Stimson, 
reminding the nation that fighting 
men are subjected to the severest re- 
strictions, has urged that workers be 
similarly mobilized under the provi- 
sions of the May-Bailey bill. 


Findings on Labor 


Labor’s long fight to bring about 
the lifting of the Little Steel Formula, 
which limits pay increases to 15 per 
cent above base rates of 1941, has been 
seriously set back by the latest report 
of the War Labor Board. Recommend- 
ing to the President that the formula 
be maintained as a check on inflation, 
public members of the Board asserted 
that since 1941, wage increases have 
outrun rising prices. 

According to their findings, base 





SUPPLYING FRANCE. 


This is one of the 


SIGNAL CORPS 


many pumping stations set up along a 


pipe line which carries vital fuel oil to France. It has been carefully camouflaged 


against air observation. 
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pay (not including overtime earnings) 
for all manufacturing employees went 
up 36.7 per cent after January 1, 1941, 
base date for the Little Steel Formula, 
as against a 29.4 per cent rise in the 
cost of living essentials. Weekly earn- 
ings, including overtime pay and other 
premiums, are up 76.3 per cent. WLB 
members reported, however, that for 
workers in the lower pay groups, in. 
creases have not kept pace with riseg 
in the cost of living. 

At the same time, labor’s war record 
is coming in for official commenda- 
tion as a result of the new National 
Labor Relations Board report. Re 
viewing the past year in which it hag 
eonducted over 4,000 elections, the 
NLRB reports that unions are turning 
more and more to the use of demo- 





u. S. KAT 
DELEGATE TO SAN FRANCISCO. Com- 
mander Harold Stassen, former governor 
of Minnesota and prominent figure in the 
Republican Party, will be one of the 
American delegates to the United Nations 
conference in San Francisco on April 


cratic voting processes to adjust dise 
putes. Last year, only 64 strikes re- 
sulted from 1,089 strike notices. The 
Board also finds that unfair practices 
by either management or labor are de- 
clining. Sole uncomplimentary note 
in its report was the announcement 
that unions show a tendency to make 
elections the occasion for coercing in- 
dividual workers. 


Education for Peace 


After the last war, President Wood- 
row Wilson stumped the eountry in an 
effort to convert the American people 
to the League of Nations idea. But 
the case for internationalism was pre 
sented too briefly and too late, and the 
United States retreated into isolation” 
ism. ° 

This time, the State Department 
wants to make sure the American peo 
ple thoroughly understand world of 
ganization for peace and what our par 
ticipation in it would mean before @ 
treaty committing us is put to the 
test in the Senate. Through an it 
tensive educational campaign 
month and next, it aims to acquaint 
every citizen with the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan, 

Groups of speakers are touring the 
country, talking to women’s clubs, 
town hall discussion groups, and farm 
labor, and business gatherings. Ar- 
ticles in magazines, pamphlets, and 
newspapers are explaining our 24 
tion’s fereign policy. And through 
a series of NBC broadcasts from 7:00 
to 7:30 EWT on Saturday evenings. 
State Department officials are discuss- 
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ing problems of world peace. Next 
Saturday’s program is titled “World 
Trade and World Peace.” 

THE AMERICAN OBSERVER urges its 
readers to listen to these programs. 
It also recommends a movie which will 
be shown throughout the nation next 
month, dramatizing the world peace 
organization in operation. 


ftaly’s Distress 


Although it is now more than a year 
da half since Allied armies began 
b ihe liberation of Italy, that country’s 
most pressing rehabilitation problems 
remain unsolved. Economic life is 
still completely disorganized, and po- 
litical discontent has grown with the 
people’s hardships. 

Probably the most striking mani- 
festations of popular unrest are the 
separatist movements in Sicily and 
Sardinia. Both of these islands are 
ina state of desperate economic mis- 
ey. The low-paid Sardinian miners 
go to work without shoes and many 
of them get no more than one meal a 
day. Sicilian farmers and workers are 
near starvation on a daily allowance 
of 200 grams of bread. Flourishing 
black markets guarantee that what 
)food there is shall go to the rich. 
These conditions, along with the fact 
that many officials of the old Fascist 
regime are still in privileged positions, 
have driven the people to demand inde- 
pendence from the rest of Italy. Riots 
and violent resistance to conscription 
for army service testify to the inten- 
sity of their feeling. 

The Italian government’s efforts to 
stem the tide of separatist sentiment 
threatening its hold on Sardinia and 
Sicily began with the granting of 
nore local autonomy than the islands 
lad previously enjoyed. Without a 
wlution to the economic problem, how- 
wer, this step proved ineffective. 

Premier Bonomi’s cabinet is now 
attacking Italy’s economic problem 
through a series of financial reforms. 
These involve higher wages and taxes 
aud a stronger program of price con- 
trol and rationing. To facilitate equal 
distribution of food, cooperatives are 
king encouraged. The government 
las also announced that the excess 
Wealth of every Italian who is richer 
tow than in 1922 will be confiscated. 


Changes in France 


Following up the nationalization of 
the coal mines, the French govern- 
ment has announced that a system of 
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state management will be extended to 
all key industries in France. Pat- 
terned on the Soviet economic system, 
it will virtually do away with private 
enterprise as we know it in this coun- 
try. 

The plan, announced by Robert La- 
coste, Minister of Industrial Produc- 
tion, calls for state control of imports, 
the use of raw materials, and the out- 
put of manufactured goods. Each in- 
dustry will be run by a commissioner, 
who will allocate raw materials and 
assign production quotas to individual 
plants. Each commissioner will be 
advised and assisted by a committee 
of workers and employers. Special 
workers’ commitiees will have the final 
say on matters of employee welfare in 
all commercial or industrial establish- 
ments employing more than 100 per- 
sons. These committees will also be 
empowered to advise the commission- 
ers on production management. 

The French government has decided 
upon this drastic revision of the eco- 
nomic system as a_ reconstruction 
measure. If it proves successful in 
rebuilding the ruined French econ- 
omy, it may be adopted on a perma- 
nent basis. 


Toward an Arab Union 


Last fall, a group of Moslem leaders 
meeting in Alexandria took the first 
steps toward forming a federation of 
Arab states. They agreed upon a reso- 
lution for unified educational, finan- 








cial, commercial, and foreign policies 
among their countries. Now, dele- 
gates from six of the seven Arab states 
have gathered in Cairo to follow up 
this resolution by drafting a consti- 
tution for an active Pan-Arab Union. 

The importance of this meeting to 
the western world -was evidenced by 
the fact that Prime Minister Churchill 
recently met with some of these lead- 
ers and that President Roosevelt on 
his way home from Yalta stopped for 
conferences with King Farouk of 
Egypt and King Ibn Saud of Saudi 
Arabia. Britain and the United States 
are interested in the Middle East be- 
cause of its great oil resources and be- 
cause of its strategic location for air 
bases. To Britain, the Middle East 
is particularly important because of 
the trade lifeline running threugh the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea to 
India. 

Banded together in a federation, the 
Arab states might prove strong enough 
to threaten British and American in- 
terests in the Middle East. The for- 
mer French mandates of Syria and 
Lebanon have already shown their de- 
sire to be free of foreign influence by 
demanding control ef their own armed 
forces and an end to French privi- 
leges within their borders. 

The so-called Arab states include 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Syria, 
Lebanon, Iraq, and Transjordan. 
Palestine and the Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan are also largely peopled by Arabs. 
Altogether, there are about 30,000,- 
000 Arab peoples, loosely related 
through race, religion, and language. 


What the Japanese Think 


American soldiers uncovered a small 
cross-section of Japanese opinion re- 
cently when they polled 500 civilian 
men and women captured on Saipan. 
Here are some of the things they 


* found out. 


Most of the people polled believed 
Japan would win the war. Admitting 
the industrial superiority of the Uni- 
ted States, they based their conviction 
on Japan’s greater toughness and 
spiritual strength. Nearly half of the 
500 dubbed Americans soft and luxury- 
loving. A substantial majority said 
that the Japanese civilians would fight 
to the last if their homeland were 
invaded. 

Answering the question, “Who Runs 
Japan?” 114 said they did not know. 
Another 195 believed the Emperor 
held supreme power, and 136 the mili- 


tary clique. Fifty-five people answered 
that the cabinet ran Japan. 


: Outlawing Discrimination 


Congress is still undecided about the 
merits of setting up a permament Fair 
Employment Practices Committee to 
outlaw racial and religious discrimina- 
tion in industry and government 
throughout the nation. On the state 
level, however, New York seems set to 
enact legislation which would accom- 
plish the same thing. 

After weeks of dispute, in which 
labor unions, business groups, and re- 
ligious and civic associations testified, 
the New York legislature has ironed 
out the last controversial points in an 
anti-discrimination bill. This bill 
would authorize the formation of a 
committee like the FEPC to eliminate 
discrimination because of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. The commit- 
tee would have power to force compli- 
ance with its orders through the courts. 

As the national FEPC stands now, 
it is purely an advisory body with no 
authority to enforce its orders. Set up 
by executive order of the President in 
June 1941, it is a war agency which 
will presumably go out of existence 
after victory. A bill now pending in 
Congress would not only establish it 
on a permanent basis but would give it 
the power to enforce its orders, 


Our New War Partner 


The decision made at Yalta that only 
natiens actually at war with the Axis 
may attend the coming San Francisco 
conference on the organization of 
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Music te its ears 


world peace has inspired several non- 
belligerents to reconsider their status. 
In the case of Turkey and Egypt, it has 
produced an actual declaration of war 
against Germany and Japan. By the 
time this paper reaches its readers, 
Sweden and Iceland may also have 
joined the fighting United Nations. 

Turkey’s decision to enter the war 
as one of the Allies is expected to have 
little military significance. Turkish 
forces may be useful in mopping up 
the isolated German garrisons still 
clinging to positions on the Dedeca- 
nese Islands, but even here, the extent 
of their possible contribution is open 
to question. 

Had Turkey declared war earlier, 
she might have perfermed an impor- 
tant role in aiding Allied Balkan and 
North African operations. Until she 
broke relations with Germany, how- 
ever, her policy was to send certain 
supplies to the Germans and to grant 
military privileges, such as the use of 
airfields, to us with great caution. 
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Congress is studying the pattern of the TVA in its plans for the development of other areas of the nation 


Missouri Valley Authority Is Projected 


(Continued from page 1) 


Friends of the Tennessee Valley ex- 
periment say that the TVA has not 
only checked floods in the area but 
that it has improved agriculture, con- 
served farming land and timber re- 
sources, brought in diversified indus- 
tries, thus providing increased em- 
ployment opportunities, and that it 
has raised the standards of living of 
the 4,500,000 inhabitants of the Valley. 

While much of the work of the TVA 
has been almost universally acclaimed, 
both in the Valley and elsewhere, cer- 
tain of its activities have been sharply 
criticized. There is objection par- 
ticularly to its electric power program. 
It is asserted that the government, 
acting through the TVA, competes un- 
fairly with private power companies. 

The argument is that if we are not 
to go fully to socialism we must depend 
largely upon private companies to 
manufacture and distribute electric 
power, and yet the government is driv- 
ing private companies from the field. 
Whether the power program of the 
TVA is justified is a highly contro- 
versial question, and so, of course, is 
the question of whether this feature 
of the program should be copied else- 
where. The general plan of the TVA 
is, however, regarded as a model by 
these who advocate governmental de- 
velopment of other river systems. 

President Roosevelt advocates the 
establishment of agencies, similar to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, to 
develop seven areas: (1) The Atlantic 
Seaboard, (2) the Great Lakes and 
Ohio Valley, (3) the Tennessee plus 
the Cumberland, (4) the Missouri 
River and the Red River of the North, 
(5) the Arkansas, the Red and the 
Rio Grande, (6) the Colorado River, 
and (7) the Columbia River Basin. A 
start has already been made on the 
last of these, by the building of the 
Grand Coulee Dam. 

The development of many other 
river basins is being considered as a 
possibility for the future, but the bill 





now before Congress deals only with 
the Missouri Valley, and in the re- 
mainder of this article we shall out- 
line the plan for a Missouri Valley 
Authority, with some of the argu- 
ments for and against that project. 
The objects of such a program include: 

1. Flood Control: At certain sea- 
sons of the year, when snow is melt- 
ing in the mountains or when the rain- 
fall is heavy, there is always danger 
of floods along the Missouri River and 
its branches. In the spring of 1943 
the floods were very disastrous, inun- 
dating two million acres, including 
farm lands and many towns and cities. 
The damage amounted to $26,000,000. 
Floods are always a threat to those 
who live in lands along the rivers. No 
one opposes the idea that something 
should be done to check these floods, 
and it cannot be done by any one state 
alone. It must be done by the national 
government and if no other plan is 
adopted, the Army Engineers will 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars 
to build dams or levees to contain the 
waters, 

If the MVA plan is adopted a num- 
ber of dams will be built along the 
Missouri and its tributaries. These 
dams will hold back the waters at 
flood time. 
hind the dams. When the flood sea- 
son is over, the pent-up waters of the 
lakes will be allowed to flow down the 
river. In this way the stretches of the 
rivers below the dams will be kept at 
something near the same level in both 
wet and dry seasons. Since this plan 
was put into effect in the Tennessee 
Valley, the floods in that region have 
been very successfully checked. 

2. Soil and forest conservation and 
crop control: The work of flood con- 
trol does not stop with the building 
of dams. Much of the water can be 
held back so that it will never reach 
the lakes behind the dams. In fact, 
it is far better to keep as much as 
possible of the water where it falls. 





Lakes will be formed be- - 


This can be done by a proper treat- 
ment of the soil. 

When the forests on sloping lands 
have been cut away and when the grass 
lands have been plowed, making the 
soil loose, the water from heavy rains 
flows down the hillside toward the 
rivers, cutting deep gullies in the land 
and carrying away the most fertile top 
soil. A proper soil control plan will 
take account of this situation. Farm- 
ers will be induced to terrace their 
sloping ground. They will no longer 
plow it but will turn it into pastures 
or grass lands which hold the rainfall. 
Some areas will be set out to trees. 
When a plan of this kind is adopted, 
the water will no longer sweep down 
the hillsides to the rivers but will be 
held back. This will not only lessen 
the danger of floods but will preserve 
the precious soil. Flood control and 
soil and forest preservation thus go 
along together. 

Such a program as this results also 


‘in a diversification of agricultural 


products. For example, before the 
TVA was established, many of the 
hillsides in the Tennessee Valley were 
used for the growing of corn. The 
farmers plowed their land, raised corn, 
and depended too much upon that one 
crop. After the soil erosion plan was 
put into effect, many of these hillsides 
grew grass and dairy farming was in- 
troduced. Other crops were brought 
in—crops which could be planted in 
such a way as not to loosen the soil so 
that it would be washed away. The 
farmers after that raised a number of 
different kinds of foods, their diet was 
improved, and standards of living 
were raised. 

8. Irrigation: In much of the terri- 
tory through which the Missouri River 
and its branches flow the rainfall is 
insufficient for the growing of crops. 
The soil is good, but it will not be 
productive without water, and the 
water can be had only if the lands are 
irrigated. At present irrigation is 


impossible in many places because, 
though the rivers carry plenty of water 
during wet seasons, they are almost 
dry during the dry seasons when water 
is most needed for irrigating. If dams 
are constructed to hold back the water 
in wet seasons and to allow it to flow 
down the rivers in dry periods, there 
will at all times be enough river water 
for irrigation purposes. 

4. Navigation: At present naviga- 
tion of the Missouri River is limited 
because in dry seasons it is a muddy, 
shallow stream. If, however, the 
waters are controlled so that the flow 
of the river will be about the same at 
all seasons, there will be enough water 
to carry freight boats. 

It should be understood, though, 
that there will probably always be some 
conflict between those who wish so to 
eontrol the water of the rivers as to 
divert much of it inte irrigation 
ditches and those who wish to use less 
water for irrigation and to allow more 
of it to flow down the river so as # 
make the lower reaches of the rivers 
navigable. If too much water is used 
for irrigation, there will not be enous 
left to make the rivers navigable be 
low the irrigation projects. If, @ 
the other hand, enough water is a 
lowed to flow down the rivers s0 3 
to insure navigation in all seasons, the 
use of water for irrigation must be 
restricted. 

The quarrel between those who ei 
phasize irrigation and those interested 
in navigation has thus far 
the adoption of a program of river 
control. The Army Engineers have 
suggested a plan which would insure 
a heavy flow of water down the rivers, 
thus aiding navigation, while the Ree 
lamation Bureau of the Department of 
Interior has called for such free use 
of water for irrigation as probably to 
deprive the rivers lower down of 
enough water for navigation. It is 
argued that if a Missouri Valley Av 
thority is established, it will have 
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charge of the whole plan of river con- 
trol and will work out a program of 
compromise between the irrigationists 
and those concerned with navigation. 

5. Electrie power production: Run- 
ning water may be used for the manu- 
facture of electricity. When a large 
dam is constructed with a lake behind 
it, the water which is turned loose 
from the dam to run down the rivers 
affords an opportunity for electricity 
production. Since the dams are al- 
ready there, erected for the purpose of 


}¥ flood control, electricity can be pro- 


quced as a by-product. That is what 
has been done in the Tennessee Valley. 
It will probably be done in the Mis- 
gouri Valley if an MVA is established 
there. 

‘The MVA, a government agency, 
@n manufacture the _ electricity 
theaply and make it available to pri- 
vate users. It is argued that if elec- 
fric power is produced at dams along 
the rivers of the Missouri Basin, in- 
dustries which could not otherwise 
obtain fuel cheaply will be established 
and this will lead to an increase of 
manufacturing and to more employ- 
ment possibilities. 

Advocates of the MVA are enthusi- 
astic in its support. They think that 
if the plan is adopted, floods will be 
prevented, agricultural lands will be 
improved, farming will be more pros- 
perous, new industries will be estab- 
lished, more people will be employed; 
in short, this program of regional 
planning will markedly raise stand- 
ards of living throughout the region. 
They say that if enough of these river 
basin developments are put into effect 
the whole nation may be made more 
secure and prosperous. 

Opposition to the MVA comes in 
part from private power companies 
who think that government competi- 
tion with the private production of 
electric power will be unfair. There 
is also opposition from farmers who 
say that they already have trouble in 
selling their crops, and that the situa- 
tion would be all the worse if new 
farm lands are opened up by irriga- 
tion so that farm production will in- 
crease, 

Another argument against the 
MVA, and other such programs, is 
that these development plans by gov- 
ernment agencies are socialistic in na- 
ture; that they lean too much to the 
government control of industry. 

There is sharp dispute about the 
agency which should have charge of 
the development program. One view is 
that a regional authority, such as the 
one which controls the Tennessee Val- 
ky Authority should not be set up in 
the Missouri Valley and other river 
basins, It is argued that the Army 
oy Si fs, as at present, should have 
charge of flood control, including the 
building of dams, and that the Recla- 
mation Service of the Department of 
the Interior should operate the irriga- 
tion projects, 

Against this conception is the view 
that all the work of development, in- 
tding flood control and irrigation 
and also many other activities, should 
be under regional beards, each looking 

its own river system. It is 
argued that this would prevent undue 
centralization of power in Washington 
and would enable each region to de- 
‘lop its resources to the greatest pos- 
sible extent, 

An argument in favor of river basin 

‘opments, whichever form of con- 
trol is adopted, is that they would call 
for a great deal of construction work, 
and that this would give employment 
to many workers after the war. 


Newspapers and Publishers 





Marshall Field Publications 


Y 1940, there were so many success- 
ful, well-established newspapers in 
all the great American cities that this 
corner of the publishing field seemed 
closed to newcomers. But since that 
date, two newspapers—the Chicago 
Sun and New York’s unique liberal 
tabloid, PM—have furnished proof to 
the contrary. 

These two papers have set no rec- 
ords for either circulation or money- 
making. What they have done is to 
introduce some important journalistic 
innovations and to crusade so vigor- 
ously for a set of liberal causes as to 
extend their influence far beyond the 
cities where they are published. PM 
in particular is today a newspaper of 
national importance. 

Like the Hearst publications, PM 
and the Chicago Sun were launched 
with the backing of a great fortune. 
It was Marshall Field ITI, heir of the 
fabulously wealthy department store 
magnate whose name he bears, who 
provided the money to establish them 
and to meet the deficits of their early 
years. Today Field is editor and pub- 
lisher of the Sun and owner of the 
controlling stock in PM. 

Unlike Hearst, Field did not enter 
the publishing business until late in 
life. One of the richest people in the 
world by the time he was 12 years old, 
he let his wealth lay out a career for 
him until he was nearly 50. He sup- 
ported charities, followed elaborate 
hobbies and social amusements, and 
paid only passing attention to business 
matters. 

Even'as he enjoyed his wealth, how- 
ever, Field was discomfited by it. He 
had always felt that every man should 
earn his place in society, and by the 
time he reached middle age, the desire 
to sponsor something socially construc- 
tive with his fortune had become a 
major concern with him. A chance 
meeting with Ralph Ingersoll solved 
the problem of what it should be, for 
Ingersoll had an idea for a new and 
radically different type of daily news- 
paper. 

What Ingersoll wanted to publish 
was a crusading liberal tabloid which 
would stress interpretation of the news 
as much as the facts about current 
events. He wanted to make it more 
streamlined and attractive looking 
than the average newspaper. And, 











recognizing the fact that pressure 
from advertisers often keeps editors 
from printing facts and opinions of 
interest to the public, he wanted it to 
be completely without advertising. 
Field was enthusiastic about Inger- 
soll’s scheme, and when, in the middle 
of 1940, PM was launched, he was 
soon revealed as its financial mainstay. 

Actually, Marshall Field had been 
interested in publishing even before 
he met Ralph Ingersoll, and his inter- 
est did not end with the founding of 
PM. After learning from a survey 
that Chicago was the most promising 
location for a new newspaper, he began 
getting together a staff and, three 
days before Pearl Harbor, published 
the first issue of the Chicago Sun. 
From that time on, he devoted him- 
self to the Sun, leaving PM in the 
hands of Ingersoll and the board of 
editors which took over his work when 
Ingersoll went into the Army. 

PM is still the outspoken liberal 
publication Ingersoll planned. Follow- 
ing up its early crusade against iso- 
lationism, it goes all out in support of 
the war and international cooperation, 
vigorously championing a peace which 
will prevent Germany and Japan from 
ever again becoming first-rate military 
powers. PM can find little to criticize 
in the Soviet Union and is particularly 
emphatic in urging Russo-American 
friendship. 

In domestic affairs, PM is a staunch 
supporter of the President. Strongly 
in favor of the principles embodied in 
the early New Deal program, it is cur- 
rently promoting the idea of govern- 
ment planning to avoid postwar un- 
employment. Labor unions and racial 
and religious tolerance are among the 
other causes it has made its own. 

PM employs a large staff of distin- 
guished writers and reporters to pre- 
sent its point of view. Chief among 
its editorial writers are Max Werner 
and I. F. Stone, both of whom were 
well known as political analysts before 
they began writing for PM. Max 
Werner’s regular features make the 
paper notable for its interpretation of 
military events. And scores of other 
fine journalists keep its news and fea- 
ture pages forceful and interesting. 

PM makes a specialty of interpretive 
features to back up the numerous pro- 
grams which it advocates editorially. 
Sponsoring former Vice 
President Wallace for 
the post of Secretary of 
Commerce, it printed 
lengthy explanations of 
how, in the opinion of 
its editors, Wallace’s 
program would bring 
about full employment. 
Campaigning for stern 
punishment of war crim- 
inals, it printed histori- 
cal features on treat- 
ment of war criminals in 
the last war, pointing 
out present evils which 
might be traced to a 
lenient policy. 

Now, as when it was 
founded, PM is com- 
pletely without advertis- 
ing. Lacking this rev- 
enue and unable to bring 
its circulation up to the 
200,000 mark which 
would mean financial 
solvency, it is still sub- 


sidized by Marshall Field. Two years 
ago, Field considered accepting adver- 
tising, but the idea was dropped in 
order to leave the paper completely 
free to attack business interests when 
its editors consider them harmful to 
the nation. ' 

PM does, however, regularly feature 
its own substitute for advertising—a 
daily one-page shopping guide. By 
going over the advertising in other 
papers and making an actual check on 
the merchandise available in New York 
City stores, the PM shopping editor 
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tries to pick out the best bargains of 
each day. On the shopping page, com- 
parative values in a wide variety of 
commodities are surveyed and dis- 
cussed and the best buys illustrated. 
Emphasis is on clothing and household 
goods in the lower price brackets. Be- 
sides pointing out the bargains avail- 
able on any given day, this page fea- 
tures information designed to educate 
PM readers in long-range, intelligent 
buying. Readers are encouraged to 
write in to PM about their purchasing 
problems, and to report instances 
where their findings differ from those 
of the editors. 

The Chicago Sun is a much more 
conventional type of newspaper than 
PM. It accepts advertising and fol- 
lows more traditional lines in fts 
typography and layout. [Editorially, 
however, it is as distinctly liberal as 
Field’s New York newspaper. Since 
founding it, Field has used the Sun to 
battle the ideas spread by the powerful 
Chicago Tribune. Its main concern 
at the present time is international 
cooperation based on the continued 
unity of the United Nations. 

Like PM, the Sun started out as a 
highly unprofitable enterprise. It has 
gained in popularity, however, and as 
soon as the newsprint shortage which 
holds its circulation in the neighbor- 
liood of 300,000 is ended, Marshall 
Field expects it to grow into a money- 
making business. 

Although their editorial policies are 
exactly opposite to those of Hearst, 
Field’s two papers have been criticized 
on the same grounds. As crusading 
journals, they tell only their own side 
of the story. It is also charged that 
they, like the Hearst papers, at times 
resort to name-calling and other un- 
fair devices in order to put over their 
point of view. Most disapproval of 
PM and the Chicago Sun, however, 
stems from the fact that they are con- 
sidered radical. 
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The Democratic Process 





Establishing Democracy in Europe | 


NE of the principles of the Atlan- 

tic Charter is “the right of all 

peoples to choose the form of govern- 

ment under which they will live” and 

the restoration of “sovereign rights 

-and self-government to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them.” 

This principle was elaborated upon 
by the Big Three at the Crimea Con- 
ference where a definite program of 
restoring democratic government to 
the liberated countries was agreed 
upon. 

Despite the plans and programs 
that have been made, the establish- 
ment of democracy in Europe will be 
no easy matter. Theoretically, the 
establishment of democracy in Europe 
might mean, first of all, a plebiscite to 
determine the form of the new gov- 
ernment—whether it should be a re- 
public, a monarchy, or something else. 
Once this question was decided, dele- 
gates might be chosen to a constitu- 
tional convention which would de- 
termine the exact machinery of gov- 
ernment. Finally, an election to fill 
the offices would be held. 

The program agreed upon at Yalta 
apparently contemplates a procedure 
such as this. For example, the Big 
Three pledged their support to the 
establishment of temporary govern- 
ments which will be “broadly repre- 
sentative of all democractic elements in 
the population.” This temporary, or 
provisional, government must pledge 
itself to hold free elections. 

The first big question to be decided 
is this: Who shall be represented in a 
provisional government? No easy 
answer is found because of a welter 
of cenflicting claims. In countries 
like Belgium and the Netherlands, 
where popular government was main- 
tained up to the time of invasion, the 
exile governments have a particularly 
strong claim to authority. Strong as 
the claim of the democratic exile gov- 
ernment is, however, it has been met 
by counterclaims from resistance 
movements in every country our 
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— CHARLES DE GAULLE is president of the provisional government of 
France. The establishment of .such provisional governments is the first step in the 
process of restoring democracy to Europe. 


armies have entered. Having been at 
hand through the period of German 
occupation, these groups may assert 
with justification that they are in 
closer touch with the people and their 
problems than returning prewar lead- 
ers and that they actually fought the 
Germans. 

Here again, another complexity en- 
ters the picture, for in no country can 
a resistance movement be considered as 
aunit. People of all shades of political 
opinion joined in the fight against the 
Germans and their common struggle 
did not dissolve their political differ- 
ences. While the fight against the 
Germans was at its most desperate 
pitch, they clashed among themselves. 
Once the process of liberation was 
under way, their quarrels became still 
more intense. 

In weighing the claims of exile gov- 
ernments and resistance leaders and 
of different factions within the resist- 


ance movements, the Allies have 
worked out a series of compromises. 
First of all, they have compromised 
among themselves where the choice of 
a provisional government brought 
their national interests into conflicts. 
Thus Britain gave way to Russia’s de- 
mand that the Moscow-sponsored Lub- 
lin government be the nucleus of a 
provisional regime in Poland. Russia, 
on the other hand, raised no objection 
when Britain forcibly put down the 
pro-Soviet resistance movenjent of 
Greece. 

Secondly, the Allies have worked out 
compromises among dissenting fac- 
tions within the liberated countries. 
Leaders who have returned from exile 
and leaders who have risen during the 
occupation are represented in the gov- 
ernments of Yugoslavia, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, and even 
Poland. Czechoslovakia’s Premier 
Benes, planning an early return home, 


has promised that resistance Lendl 
will be given places in his cabinet, ~ 

But the establishment of a pro 
visional government comparati 
satisfactory to all concerned does 
guarantee an easy transition to demo. 
cratic government. For one 
even the complete liberation of a coun! 
try does not mean that elections egy 
be held immediately. In France, for 
example, there are still almost 3,000, 
000 potential French voters still 
Germany as conscripted workers or ag 
prisoners of war. Until they are m 

patriated, election results will be open 
to the charge of unfairness. 

Although the liberated peoples ag 4 
group may be eager to enjoy the fruits 
of democracy, as members of factions 
they often seek to postpone elections, 
They do not want a resumption of the 
democratic process until they believe 
themselves strong enough to put their 
own ideas into effect through a vote of 
the people. 

In almost all the countries of 
Europe, however, elections have been 
promised. Local ballotings are sched- 
uled to begin in France at the end of 
April. The Greek government has 
pledged itself to hold elections before 
the end of the year. From time to 
time, moves have been made to pre 
pare for voting in Italy. In Belgium, 
Holland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugo 
slavia, elections will be held after liber- 
ation is complete. Thus far, no plans 
have been announced for holding elec- 
tions in Bulgaria, Romania, Hungary, 
or Poland. 

Even when the process of liberation 
is complete and these promised elec- 
tions take place, not all the problems 
of reestablishing democracy will have 
been met. Education will be needed 
to develop the kind of attitudes and 
habits the democratic process requires. 
Life under Hitler has torn down these 
attitudes and habits for many Euro 
peans. In many countries, there is 
also the background of native totali- 
tarianism to overcome. 
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| Questions from the News 





1. What are the big three problems 
taken up at the Mexico City inter-Ameri- 
can conference? - 

2. On what grounds have certain of the 
Latin American countries criticized the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals? 


8. What is meant by the 
clique”? 

4. What are the principal elements of 
conflict between Argentina and the 
United States? 

5. Identify the following: Ezequiel 
Padilla; Juan Peron; Ramon Grau San 
Martin; Getulio Vargas. 

6. What are some of the purposes of 
the Murray bill providing for the Mis- 
souri Valley Authority? 

P. Approximately what proportion of 

total land area of the United States 
ond in the basin of the Missouri River? 
What proportion of the total population? 

8. What are some of the major accom- 
plishments of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority? 

9. Which of the TVA’s activities have 
met sharp criticism? 

10. What are the likely procedures to 
be followed in establishing democratic 
governments in Europe? 

11. How far is Iwo Jima from Tokyo? 
What is its strategic importance? 

12. What steps has the Italian 
ment taken to relieve economic 
throughout the country? 


“colonels’ 


vern- 
istress 
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Pronunciations 


Fulgencio Batista—fool-hen’see-oe bah- 
tees’tah 

Manuel Avila Camacho—mah-noo-el’ ah’ 
vee-lah kah-mah’choe 

Porfirio Diaz—por-fee’ree-oe dee’ahs 

Iwo Jima—ee’woe jee’mah 

Juan Domingo Peron—hwahn’ doe- 
meen’goe peh-roen’ 

Rio Grande do Sul—ree’oe grahn’day 
doe’ sool’ 

Juan Antonio Rios—hwahn’ 
ree’oes 


an’toe’nyoe 


SMILES 





Customer: 
nition of death. 
Salesman: Siow do you mean?” 
Customer: “I bought one of your life- 
time pens and the thing has stopped 
working.” 
x * * 


ij Senior: “You ought to take chloro- 
‘orm.” 

Freshman: “Yeah? Who teaches it?” 

x * * 

Waitress: “Why do you always brush 
off the plate before I serve you?” 

Man: “You'll have to excuse me, lady. 
I’m a baseball umpire.” 


A have a strong premo- 
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Passenger: “Driver, why are you going 


so fast?” 

Taxidriver: “Well, it’s like this. The 
brakes don’t work, so I want to get 
where I’m going before I have an 


dent.” 
* * * 


Young man (in dentist’s office: 
want a tooth pulled and I’m in a! 
Don’t bother with gas.” 

Dentist: “Which tooth is it?” 

Young man (to his wife) : “Show him 
your tooth, dear.” 

* 


x * 

First Lieutenant: “What’s the idea? 
Why are you men crawling through 
bushes and climbing trees? 

Private: “Well, sir, we camouflaged the 
gun before lunch and now we can’t 
it! 


Visitor: “My, it isn’t poihe that I get 
such a good dinner.” 

Junior: “Same here, oe Jones.” 

x * 

A sergeant drilling a ec of reeruils 
saw one marching out of step. Going 
the man he said sarcastically, “Do 
know, bud, they’re all out of step 

ou?” 

“What?” asked the recruit innocently: 

“T said they’re all out of step but hs 

“Well, ” said the recruit » 
you’re in = You " em.” 

il lt e fight!” 

Draftee: “They can’t make m 

Sergeant: “Maybe not, but they eo 
send you where the fighting is and 
you use your own judgment!” 

ES * 








